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Section I 



Specifications of the Project 

A. Statement of Purposo 

During the 1972-73 school year, the Columbus Public and Uioce^^an 
schools initiated sel f-;pva I uat ions in one or more curriculum -jrens in 
order to meet mandat^a eva I uat ion requirements of the State L)op<-irtmont 
of Education. Project PRIMES was funded to pilot an evnluatiMn rno'J(M 
which would facilitate elementary schools in thoir evaluations. 

D. Procedures 

The PRIMES model included a field service unit of four evaluation 
specialists and a set of instruments wliich were to be used by the 
schools in evaluating six different curriculum areas. Each school 
chose the curriculum area which they wished to evaluate and ostci[)!ished 
c) Building Evaluation Committee to implement the i nstrurnent in a way 
which would best serve the needs of that school. 

Each E^-uilding Evaluation Committees w<is composed of the. [)r i nc. i I , 
tericher representatives, parent representatives rjrid option^jl repre- 
sentation of students in that school . 

Tlie services of the evaluation speciolists were mode civnilciblr? 
• to the schools through the selection of one of three alterndtive 
approaches. Table I differentiates the services available under 
each approach. 

Of the 151. participating elementary schools, 5 public schools 
chose to evaluate their creative arts and physical education programs. 
There were no parochial schools which chose these content areas. 
Taole 11 lists these schools and denotes the approach selection of 
each schoo I 

The self-evaluation In these 5 schools included input from 5 
principals, 96 teachers and approximately 20 parents. All D scfiools 
completed the entire instrument and the information obtained is 
presented in section !l of this report. 

C, I nstrumentation 

The instrument piloted by the schools evaluating creative arts 
and "physical education was developed by public school personnel in 
^.the Uepnrtments of Evaluation, Research and I'Manning, Elne .ukI 
Performing Arts, and F^hyslcal and Health Education. The Instrument 
was much c:M1'ized due to its detailed and lengthy construction 
(49 pages). Table III depicts the organizational structure of the 
eva I uat ion i nstrument . 
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TABLE I 

THE SERVICES AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS THROUGH THE 
THREE ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES OFFLf^XU BY PRIMES 



Approach 


Types of Services Available 


Approach 1 


1 ) 


Evaluation Specialist briefs the school Dr*in- 
cipal as to evaluation procedures. 




2) 


Specialist conducts orientation sessions for 
Buildinq Evaluation Committee and school 
staff. 




3) 


Specialist implements evaluation instruments 
at work sessions. 




4 ) 


Specialist conducts consensus sesslofv... .)n«l 
brinqs evaluation to closure. 


Approach 1 1 


1 ) 


Evaluation Specialist briefs buildinq princi- 
pal as to evalua'^'ion procedures. 




2) 


Specialist conducts orientation session for 
Buildinq Evaluation Committee and school 
staff. 




3) 


Specialist conducts consensus session and 
brings evaluation to closure. 


Approach 1 1 1 


1 ) 


Evaluation Specialist briefs building 
principal as to evaluation procedures. 



TAQLE I I 



COLUMnuS PJBLIC ELEMENTAPY 5CHOOL5 
SELECT I NO CREATIVE Af?TS AND rHYGICAL EDUCATiOfj 
FOR EVALUATION h'A'J TllE APPROACH SELECTION CHOSEN 
FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF THE EVALUATION I NSTf^UMLNT. 





Approach Alternat 


i ves J 


Elementary Schools 


Approach 1 


Approach 1 1 


Approach 1 1 1 


1 . Cranbrook 


X 






2. tastgato 


X 






3. Felton 






X 


4. Kingswood 


X 






5, Pinecrest 


X 






Totals 


4 


0 


1 



Each page of the instrument was dividou into three cotumnfD, The 
column to the left of the page was headed as follows: 

To V/hat Extent 
Should 
this cond i t i on exist? 
Low High 
12 3 4 5 

The respondents were asked to indicate their choice by circling 
the number which corresponded with the degree to which they felt the 
item should exist in their school. The items were located in thr^ 
second or middle column. The column to the right of the page was 
headed as fol lows: 

To What Extent 
Does 

this condition exist? 
Low High 
I 2 3 4 5 

Again the respondents were asked to rate the samo item tjut 
according to the degree the condition actually existed in their school. 

Interpretation of the data was based upon the discrepancy between 
the responses In the two columns. 
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TABLE 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE CREATIVE ARTS ANU 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION EVALUATION INSTRUMLNT PI Lull. I J 
BY 'J COLUMBUS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



Section 1 
Visual Arts 



Component I 
Curr icu I um 



Component 
Materia I s 



IF 



Component t I 
Physical 
Faci I It les 
and 
Equi pment 



Component IV 
Support I ve 
Services 




! Component i 
Curr icu I um 



Tfv 



Component I 
Faci I it les 



Component 
Mater i a I s 

and 
Equ i pment 



IF 



Component IV 
Supportive 
Services 



Section ! 
Music 



Component I 
Curr i cu I um 



Component I 
Equi pment 

and 
Material s 



7^ 



Component I I 
Fac I I i t i es 



Component IV 
Support i ve 

Services 
TTT 



Component V 
Staff 




Section IV 
Uance 



Component I 
Curricul um 



Component I 
Materials 
and 
Equ i pment 



Component I I ! 
Physica I 
Faci I ities 



7N 



Component I V 
Supportive 



Section V 

Physical 

Education 

7n 



I Component I 
j f'dc i I i t i eb i 



Component 
Equ i pment 
7^ 



j Component I 
i Curricul um 
j ^;radG5 I -.^ 
^ 



i C.nponent IV 
Curr icu I um 
Grades 4-6 

— ^ 



Component V 
fjupport i vo 
Services 
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Section i I 



A. Curriculum 

In the curriculum component for 'each of the five subject arerjS, 
the items were actually stated as either activities or objectives. 
Thus, the items for visual arts and dance wore statements of objec- 
tives and the^ items for drama, music, and physical education wore 
activities statements. ' * , 

Tables IV, V, VI, VI I"., VIII, and IX summarize the data for eucU 
of the five curriculum components. Only those objectives and activi- 
ties which all 5 schools thought shou I d ex-- st ore presented \i\ tlio 
tables. 

B. Physica I Faci I ities 

The physical facilities necessary for= teaching music, dance and 
drama were reported as inadequate by the five schools involved in 
the self-evaluations. Table X depicts the averaoe response of Ihu 
five schools in regard to the existence of Dhysical facilitros 
necessary for each of the five subject areas. Table XI graphrcally 
highlights the inadequacy of storage space for creative arts nnd 
physical education curriculum materials and equipment. 

C. Materials and Equipment 

This component of the evaluation instrument was written in groat 
detail and comprehensive lists of supplies, materials and equipment 
being rated .by the respondents. The responses to the over 200 i lorn!; . 
listed would be of greatest value to the individual school conducting 
the se I f-eva I uat ion. However, looking at the total materials and 
equipment needed for teaching each . curricul um area, it appears ovldonl 
that the areas of drama and visual arts are in the shortest supply. 
Table XII depicts the average response of the five schools in" rogrjrd 
to the existence of materials and supplies necessary for each of the 
five curriculum areas. Table XIII lists those materials and ocjuiprnunt 
which' all of the, schools felt should exist strongly but which did nof 
actually exist in their buildings as of the dates of the sel f~evaluotlon 

I). Supportive Services 

The component of supportive services was fhe area of evafuafion, 
which showed the greatest discrepancy between what the respondent*^v 
thought should exist and what actually did exisl. lablo XIV depicJs 
the avernc^o response of thf; five school-., in ru'garci ^o Hie (;xi '.leriM; <,>l 
supportive services necessary for each of the five curriculum areas, 
table XV i s . actua t I y a series of graphs whicl) highlight the schools' 
average response to four (4) spec i f 5c sources of supportive services. 



TABIC IV 



NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE DEGREE OF 
EXISTENCE OF VISUAL ART CURRICULUM 
OBJECTIVES* WITHIN INDIVIUUAL SCHOOL 
■ PROGf^AMS 



^Visual Art objectives judged 
to be strongly needed by al I 
■ 5 school s. 



Number of schools rating the 

Actual Existence of the 

I I sted objectTves within thefr 





Low 
1 


2 


3 


4 


1 M ph 
*> 


. 100 minutes per week of visual art 
for every ch ! 1 d , 


1 




1 






, Describe the qualities they see In 
worl<5 of art and in the environment 








2 




. Understand that Individuals and groups 
of people (soc i ef f es/cu 1 tures ) express 
their values through the things they 
make or have made. 






1 


2 


affecting the physical form of the 
ort of other children, adult artists, 
and other cultures. 




1 




1 




. Use the vocabulary of the artist 
when discussing works of art. 


1 




3 




1 


. Make fruitful use of art field - 
trips to art galleries, artists* 
studioSf etc. 




2 


2 




1 


, Work with tools appropriate to 
their abilities In order to 
develop manipulative skills 
needed for satisfying ^305thet^c 
expression. 


.1 




2 

1 


1 


1 


. Apply principles of composition. 






3 


1 


[ 


. Express Individual Ideas, beliefs, 
concerns, and feelings as suited 
to their manipulative- abilities 
and expressive needs through use 
of a variety of art media In; 

painting 






■ 2 


1. 


2 


drawing 






2 




3 


. Use art. media freely but without 
waste ;to discover their properties 
and potent 1 a n 1 1 es . 




2 


1 


2 




. Work within limitations (e.g., 
pairttlng with one color plus 
birck and white) to discover 
how much freedom thoy havi=> 
within those limitations. 


'/ 






1 




. Work independently in centers 
equipped with toots and art 
Supplies. 


2 


1 






2 


. Make resourceful use of scrap 
materials.,:- 




1 


I 




3 


. Work tow<3rd\.Mncreaslngly higher 
leye'l5'-'of '^aesthetic qual ity. 




1 






. 2 


» Feel that their Individual styles 
and levels of competence are 
recognized and accepted. 




I 


1 




3 


. Organize displays of art works^ 






1 


2 


2 
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TABLE V 



iJUMBCR OF SCHOOLS MPOHTliJG THC 
DCGREr. OF LXtSTENCE OF DRAf'.A CURRICULUM 
ACTIViTlES^WITHlii INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 



^Drama activities judged to be 
strongly needed by all 5 schools, 



Informal drama dialogue and 
action are extemporized rather 
than written and memorized. 



Dramatic play (make-believe 
of children; no plot or 
thought of audience). 



Integrated projects (pulling 
together of other areas or 
subjects Into one dramatic 
project) . 



I>lumber of Schools Ratin^j 
Actua I Existence of ttie 
listed activities wittiin 
their own s chool pr"Qgrams 



t-ho 



Low 
I 



High 
5 
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TABLE VI 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE DEGREE OF 
EXISTENCE OF MUSIC CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES* 
WITHIN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 



^N«usic activities judged to be j 
strongly needed by all 5 schools, 

- 


Number of Schools Ratinq the 
Actual Existence of the 
listed activities within 
thei r- own school programs. 


Low 

1 


2 




4 


High 
5 


• 100 minutes of. music per week 


1 


2 


il 




1 


• Singing appropriate songs with. 

yuLiu iLiii" ^uaiiiy* 




1 


3 


- 


1 


. Playing rhythm and percussion 

1 1 1 o M LfiTIt:^ Ills* 


1 




1 


1 


2 


• Playing melodic instruments. 


i 


1 


1 




2 


♦ Creating, notating, and reading 
music. 


2 


1 




1 


i 


• Movement, dramatization, dance. 


1 




1 • 




5 


. Guided 1 istening. 


1 


1 


1 




2 


. Us 1 ng the p 1 ano 1 n an appro- 
priate way. 


1 

1 


1 


1 




2 


. Involve pupils actively in 
learning. 


!■ 




1 




5 


. Opportunities for pupils to enjoy 
music, to learn music and about 
music, and have aesthetic exper- 
iences through music. . 




1 


2 




2 


. Instrumental Instruction for . 
Grades-r5-and 6. 






1 

) 




A 


, Relate music- to other "art areas and 
and academic subjects. 




1 


1 


2 


•1 


. Scheduled time for chorus. 


1 






1 


3 


. "Sings" class-wfse and school -wi se^^ 




1 


2 




2 


. Provide opportunity for students 
to evaluate musical experiences. 


\ 


2 




2 





TABLE VI I 



NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE DEGREE OF 
EXISTENCE OF [JANCE CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES* 
WITHIN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 



* Dance objectives judged to be 
strongly needed by a M 5 schools. 


.4,, . I. iBl',.M. Ji .r* im ill m i »m^jmr jm Mm urn .in .i r- 

fJumber of Schools Uatinq th(^ 
Actual existence of the 
listed objectives within 
own schoo 1 programs . 


Low 
1 


2 


3 


4 


tliqh 
13 


. Explore the basic dance 
elements. 

Mot ion- locomotor and non- 
1 ocomotor 




1 


1 




3 


Space — d i rect ion, 1 eve 1 , 
focus 




2 




1 




Time — tempo, meter, pu 1 se 




2 






3 


Energy — force, power 




1 


i 


1 


2 


f^e 1 at ionsh i ps — partner, 
group, prox i mi t i es 




2 




2 


1 


. Relate dance to art, music, 
drama, and academic subjects 
when appropriate. 






2 


1 


2 
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TABLL Vm 

mmiiH OF SCHOOLS RtPOt^TlUG THE LiGGRL'E OP CXISTGfJCr 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION OBJECTIVES* FOR GRADES {K-3; 
WITHIN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 



^Physical EducaMon obj^.ctlvos Judged 
to be strongly needed by al 1 5 schools 
for grades K-3. 


Number of Schools Rating the 
Actual Existence of the 
listed objectives within 
own school programs. 




Low j 
1 . 


2 


3 


4 


High 
5 


. for developing strength, agltlty, 
and endurancG. 




f 


5 


1 




. opportunities to develop muscle 
tone and strength to maintain 
proper body alignment. 




1 


2 


2 




» 1 mprovetnent 1 n sense of ba 1 ance . 






3 




2 


. opportunities for children to 
loarn to throw, catch, run, 
Jump, climb/ kick, and strike.. 




2 


2 




1 


. for development in eye-hand, 
and oye-foot coordinations. , 






4 


1 




. for development In starting, 
stopping, dodging, and turning. 




\ 


2 


! 


1 


. opportunity for children to " * 
use skills learned In school 
a f ter school . 


2 


1 


2 ■ 






. for gaining knowledge of rules 
- and purposes through group 
participation. 






3 


1 


1 


. for development In self-control* 








3 


2 


• for giving directions as well 
as following directions. 






I 


3 


1 


for l*>?^r*nlnn +r» hrfi talr In 

« t \Jl ICutlFIIIU I KJ UXT lull III 

choosing players. 






- 4 


1 




. for development of sportsmanship 
traits. 








4 


1 


» for developing a "win without 
boasting" or "lose without 

ml t h i " Mtt I f mHa 








3 


2 


. an opportunity to develop In 
se 1 f -conf 1 done© and couragd* 




1 




3 


I 


. opportunities to develop good 
citizenship. 






1 


1 


3 


. for initiation of sel f- Improve- 
ment . ^ ^ 




1 


1 


2 


i 


. for Improvement In self-conduct. 






1 


1 


3 


. opportunities for learning to 
play in a group. 




1 




i 


3 


."Opportunities to develop' in 
appreciation of the need for 
sharing and taking turns. 




1 






4 


. opportunities for children to 
invent ways of playing games 
more successful iy. 




1 


■ " 

1 




3 


. for Individual and group play 
during noon hour, recess, and 
atter school . 




1 






4 



It 



TABLE iX ■ 

■ummvor schooi.g hcporting if it dcgrce of existcncc 

OF PHYSICAL LULiCATfON OBJECTIVES* FOR GRAUL5 ^.-C. 
WITHIN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 



* Phy^^ical Lducalion objectives Judged 
to bo strongly needed by a 1 1 5 schcxjis 
for grades 4-6, 


Number of Schools Rating thn 
Actual Existence of the 
listed objectives within 
own school programs. 


Low 
I 


2 


3 


4 


Hf oh 
5 


. for greater Improvement In strength 
In arms, shoulders, back, and legs. 


1 




3 






.for Improvement In body control, 
l.e.^ agility and balance. 




1 


1 


2 


I 


. for Improved body coordinations." 






2 


2 


1 


. for development of increased 
sense of rhythm. 






3 


\ 


) 


. for accepting defeat as gracefully 
as victory. 






1 


1 


5 


. for wholesome boy-girl relationships. 






I 


1 


3 


. ft5r adjustment with other students 
who differ from themselves. 




1 


1 


2 


■ 1 


. for learning and accepting 
followship as Important as 
lendorsh 1 p. 




1 


2 


2 


' 


. opportunities fo'' studonts to 
, accept responsibility for the 
snfftty of others. 




1 


1 


2 


1 


• , for understanding duties of 

officials and glvlnq practice 
i In these duties. 




2 


1 


2 




. opportunities for accepting 
and carrying out orders of 
others. 




. 1 




2 


2 


^ . learning opportunities for 
students to adjust to sug- 
gestions of others jn play 
activities. * 




t 


2 




2 


. opportunities for Improve- 
ment In self-confidence-. 




1 


1 


1 


2 


. opportunities for loarninq 
to take setbacks without 
undue* emotional upset. 




1 




3 


i 


. opportunities for overcoming 
sel f-cbnsc lousness and de- 
veloping self-control. 




1 


1 


1 


2 


. opportunities to iearn to take 
turns and to work with a group. 






2 




3 


. opportunities to develop 
cooperation and abide by ■ 
group decisions.. 




1 






4 


. opportunities for participation 
In physical activities in the 
gymnasium as well as out of 
doors on the playground. 




I 


1 




5 
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TABLE X 

THC AVERAGE RESPONSE OF 5 COLUMf^US ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
AS TO THE EXISTENCE OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES NECESSARY 
FOR VISUAL AF^T, Df^AMA, MUSIC, DANCE AMD 
PliYSiCAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTION. 



Necessary to Teach: 


To What Extend 
Shou 1 d 
this condition exist? 
Low High 
12 3 4 5 


To What Extent 
Does 

this condition oxi'^t? 
Low Hiqh 
12 3 4 b 


Visual Art 


Average Response 

of 5 school s ^* ' 






Drama 


4,0 


2.4 


Musi c 


4,5 


2.7 


Dance 


4,1 


1 .4 


Physical Education 


4.9 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ I. J 


3.5 



TABLE XI 

THE AVERAGE RESPONSE OF 5 COLUMBUS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
AS TO THE DEGREE OF EXISTENCE OF STORAGE SPACE 
FOR MATERIALS AND EQUIPNIFnT 



Storage 
Space 
For: 



Music Material s 

Visual Arts Materials 

Drama Materia I s 

Dance Materi a I s 

Physical Education 
Mater 1 a I s 




Low 
ExI stence 



Hiqh 
ExI stence 



Degree of Existence 
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TABLE XI I 

THE AVERAGE RESPONSE OF 5 COLUMBUS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
AS TO THE EXISTENCE OF MATERIALS AND EOU I WENT NECESSARY 
FOR INSTRUCTION IN VISUAL ART, DRAMA, MUSIC, 
DANCE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 



Materials and Equipment 
Necessary to Teach: 


To What Extent 
Shoul d 
This Condition Exist? 
Low High 
12 3 4 5 


To What Extent 
Does 

This Condition Exist? 
Low H i gh 
1 2 3 4 5 






Average Response 
of 5 schools 




Visual Art 


4.4 






2,3 


Drama 


4.4 


1,9 


Music 


4.6 


■3,0 


Dance 


4,5 


3.2 


Physica 1 Education 


4,7 


2.9 
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TABLE XIII 



MATERIALS AiND EQUIPMENT REPORTED BY 5 COLUMBUS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS AS STRONGLY NEEDED FOR CREATIVE ARTS AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION INSTRUCTION BUT WHICH WERE NON-EXISTENT OR IN 
SHORT SUPPLY ON DATES OF SELF-LVALUAT iON. 



Visual Art 



Drama 



I . Foster Board 

2. Tissue Paper 

3. Ceramic glaze, colors 

4. Engobes, colors 

5. Fel t Markers 



1 . Corrugated Cardboard 

2. Hardware (set construction) 

3. Make-up 

4. Fireproof containers for 
fabric and paper materials 

5. Large mirror on ease} 





Music 


Dance 




Piiysica 1 Lducat ton 


1 . 


Programmed t earn i ng 


1 . 2 portab le 


1 . 


Carry nets for balls 




materials 


spoti jghts 


2. 


Funballs 


2. 


Music literature and 


2, A wide variety 




6 or more 




reference sets 


of dance and art 


3. 


plastic bats ' 


3. 


Video tape recorder 


f i Ims and records 




7.qr more 


4. 


Risers 


avai lable on short 


4, 


Walking^ boards 


5. 


Piano Lab 


notice. 




3 or more 


6, 


Listening Lab 




5- 


lndiaT> C^'ubs 










30 or more 








6. 


Stop Watch 








7, 


Measuring tape 



ERIC 
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TABLE XIV 



THE AVERAGE f'XGPOtiSE OF 5 COLUMDUS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
AS TO THE EXISTENCE OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES NECESSAUY 
FOR INSTRUCTION IN VISUAL ART, DRAMA, MUSIC, 
DANCE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 



Supportive Services 
Necessary to Teach : 


To What Extent 
Shou 1 d 
This Condition Exist? 
Low Hiqh 
12 3 4 5 


To What Extent 
Does 

This CondTTTbn Exist? 
Low High 
12 3 4 5 


Visual Art 


Average 
of 5 s 

4.7 


Response 
chool s 

2,2 


Drama 




2.3 


Music 


4.3 


3. 1 


Dance 


4.9 


2.7 


Physi cal Education 


4.6 


2.1 
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TABLE XV 

AVERAGE RESPONSE OF 5 COLUMBUS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
AS TO THE EXISTENCE OF VARIOUS SOURCES OF 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES. 



Key: 



HBUHB Should Exist 
"^yyi// i-^oes Exist 



ITEM /5^l: Columbus Board of Education Volunteer Services 



Rir 



Visual Art 



Dance 



Volunteer 

Services 

For; 



Music 
Drama 



(No Data Col I acted) 



2.6 



5? 



3.0 



Physical 

Education pmJ^szFZzas |.6 
« — h 



Low 



2 3 4 

Degrees of Existence 



ITEM j^^2: Special Curri cu I um Area Teachers 
Visual Art" 



Special 
Teacher 
For: 



Dance 



Music 



Drama 



Mliy^lcnl 
Lducat Ion 



1.8 

(No Uata Col lected) 
(No Data Col lected) 



waaaanet \ . 2 



I 

Low 



Degrees of Existence 



4.5 



4.8 



r 5.0 



-4- 

5 

High 



B. 4.5 



5.0 



High 
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TABLE XV Continued 



Key: 



Shou I d Exi st 
Does Exist 



ITEM #3: University Personnel (Professors, Student Teachers, 

Participating Teachers) 



University 

Personnel 

For: 



Visual Art 
Dance 
I'lusic 
Drama 



Physical 
Educat [on 



^ 2.3 



Low 



4.8 



5.0 



4.3 



2 3 4 

Degrees of Existence 



■ft 4.7 



5 

High 



ITEM Community Resources 

Visual Art 



Commun i ty 
Resources 
For: 



Dance 

Mus i c 
Drama 

Physical 
I (luc^iti f)n 



2.0 



2.2 



Low 



2 3 4 

Degrees of Existence 



4.6 



!3.0 



i 4.6 

4. 



4.0 



High 
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Section III 
Summary and Recommendations 

A. Summary 

The overall physical facilities necessary for visual art instruc- 
tion appears to be adequate in the five schools involved in the self- 
evaluations. However, the majority of schools (5) were concerned that 
independent study centers equipped with tools and art materials do not 
present I y exi st. 

All five of the schools viewed art as a means for children, to 
express individual ideas, beliefs, concerns, and feelings. r*ainting 
and drawing were the two medias most commonly used by the schools to 
achieve these goals. 

The overall i nstruct iona I mater ia I s and equipment for visual 
art education were reported as inadequate. In particular, teachers 
listed ceramic materials as being in short supply. 

Supportive services for all 5 curriculum areas were highly 
valued by the respondents. However, services of special curriculum 
area, teachers, university personnel and community resources existed 
to a low degree for all of the areas except music Bus transporta- 
tion for field trips was strongly viewed as a priority need. 

The physical facilities for teaching music, dance and drama 
were reported as inadequate. The lack of storage space was a prime 
contribution to this inadequacy. 

The teaching of drama appears to be suffering from a lack of 
instructional materials, supplies and equipment. Schools are in need 
of materials for set construction, costume-making and prop-building 
in particular. Respondents viewed the basic activities for instruc- 
tion in drama as be i ng I nforma I dialogue and action, dramatic play 
and integrated projects. 

In three of the five schools the creation, notation, and reading 
of music as well as the evaluation of musical experiences by students 
existed to a low degree. Only two of the five schools provided 100 
minutes of music instruction per week. Hovyevor, instrumental instruc- 
tion is provided for grades 5 and 6 in all schools while 4 of the 
schools provide opportunities' for pupils to enjoy music, to learn 
music and about music, and have aesthetic experiences through music. 

Most of the schools appear to be teaching the basic physical 
ocJucation skiits to children. Much at-fonHon i-;. qivon to ihfr 
elements of developing good sp.ortmansh i p trrjits, improving children's 
self-confidence, and* learn i ng and accepting fellowship ns^woll as 
leadership. 



All t3 schc:)lr> fpit that dance instruction in the elomord\)ry 
grades should focus upon exploring tlie basic dance clenentr, and 
the relating of dance to art, music, drfnricj and acadornic suIj jo^.. t . 

B. Recommendat i ons 

1 . Bu i { d } ng- leve I Recommendat ions 

a. Individual schools need to review the State (linirnurn 
Standards, for Ohio Lfementary Schools since sorno of 
the schools were not meeting tfie prescribed time allot- 
ments for visual arts and music instruction. State 
Department recommendations for curriculum objectives 
and activities would be of great value to schools as 
they plan their creative arts and physical education 
programs. 

b. The data indicates that each of the 5 schools involved 

in the self-evaluation have inadequate storage facilities 
Such shortages usually lead to other problems in general 
safety, damage to materials and equipment, theft, etc. 
Individual school staffs need to study their own parti- 
cular storage facilities and possibly call in consultants 
to help alleviate the problem. 

c. Individual schools need to develop plans and budget for 
instructional materials for the areas of visual art and 
drama after systematic delineation of priority items. 

d. The largest discrepancy in what the respondents thought 
should exist and what does exist was in the component of 
supportive services. In particular, teachers are asking 
for help in the areas of drama, art and physical educa- 
tion. Greater two-way communication is indicated between 
schools and the central office in regard to just what 
services are available both inside and outside of the 
system. 1 nd i v i dua I schoo I s need to keep commu n i ty re- 
source files on services available in their own community 
Teachers and principals need to assess their own profes- 
sional strengths and weaknesses and fully uti I i ze ' those 
talents and abilities identified to improve instruction 
for chi Idren. 

2. System- 1 eve I Recommendat i ons 

a. A series of in-service education courses which focuij upon 
visual arts curriculum and instruction is indicated. 
Content of i\\e courses should include sucfi tobicL. a': the 
fol I owi ng : 

(I) Evaluation of children's art work 



(2) Basic techniques in ceramics 



(3) Elementary principles of graphics 

(4) Tcochincj creative stitchcry, weaving, and knitting 

(5) Film-making techniques 

(6) Sculpturing In the elementary school 

b. More system-level funds need to be allocdtod for busing 
services for school field trips. 

c. The Columbus fioard of Education Vol unteers Services Program 
needs to be continued and increasingly expanded. Volunteers 
with background skills in dance, music, and physical educa- 
tion are needed at the elementary school level. 

Project- 1 evel F^ecommendat i ons 

a. Project Pr^lMES must continue to provide facilitating 
services to elementary school staffs in order to continually 
improve communication among teachers, parents, and principal 
wfii lo engaging in process evaluation activities. Thus ttie 
project staff should continue to study, alter, and improve 
interfacing skills and group discussion dynamics. 

b. The evaluation instrument furnished through Project P[^IML5 
to schools assessing their creative arts and physical odu- 
cation programs needs to be revised in order to yield f\\e 
necessary data for decision-making at all levels. Tho 
instrument needs to be written with closer adherence to 
the State Minimum Standards of Ohio which serve as the 
criteria fur the evaluation. 

c. A fourth (4th) appraisal should be added to the three 
approaches already implemented by the project staff. 
This approach would allow elementary schools to develop 
thei r own eval uation I nstrument. Implementation proce- 
dures, and reporting methods. This increased flexibility 
would be open to schools as they assess themselves in 
light of Ohio Elementary Standards. . ^ 

State- 1 eve I [^ecorrmendat ions 

a. A feasibility study in regard to the (Revised Standards of 
1970 needs to be implemented by tlie State Departmonf of 
Education. Many of the mi n i murn- I eve I standards are much 
too difficult and expensive for schools to meet, few, if 
any, of the schools in Columbus arri (neoting the standards 
as they are now written. 

b. . More explicit criteria for compliance with the state 

standards are needed for evaluation purposes* Even after 
completion of self-evaluation activities, many schools 
stiii do not know if they are in compliance with minimum 
and /or level I I standards. 



